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The house shown in this publication is an adaptation 
of the U.S.D.A. plan number 7083. Some structural 
changes were made in order to utilize stock size win- 
dows common to New York State. Certain design 
changes incorporate features frequently requested by 
families of this area. Alternate exteriors were de- 
veloped in order to meet increasing requests for con- 
temporary design, and the kitchen cupboards were 
redesigned to incorporate the findings of recent re- 
search, 

Although the plan, as originally developed by the 
U'.S.D.A., was for a farmhouse, the design as altered 
can be used successfully in the country or in town. 


COVER—Exterior of house expanded to final size and 
built with a gable roof 
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AN 
EXPANSIBLE 


HOUSE 


Ruby M. Loper 


The idea of an expansible house is not new. For 
years, families have been adding to existing houses 
as more space was needed or as finances permitted. 
Sometimes the results were satisfactory but, more 
often than not, the additional space was gained at a 
sacrifice of convenience in the original part of the 
house, and at a cost of time and labor disproportion- 
ate to the amount of space obtained. In nearly all 
such cases the original house had not been planned 
carefully enough to permit economical and satisfac- 
tory expansion. Extensive changes in window and 
door locations, removal of large areas of walls, and 
difficult roof alterations are expensive. ‘These can be 
prevented to a considerable extent if thoughtful 
planning is done before the first part of the house is 
built. 


Today many young families, needing homes of their 
own but confronted with present building costs, are 
faced with the choice of going heavily into debt for 
a house they think will meet their ultimate needs, o1 
of building part of the structure now and adding onto 
it later. Many have indicated they prefer to do the 
latter but hesitate because they are not sure that fu- 
ture expansion will be satisfactory. The design shown 
on the following pages is offered to them as one solu- 
tion of their problem. 
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Figure 1. Floor plan of expanded 
house 
THE FLOOR PLAN 
utility room, and four bedrooms, plus adequate stor- 
The plan of the complete house is shown in Figure 1. age areas. An area of 185 additional square feet pro- 
The total area of 1240 square feet provides space for vides a living porch on the front of the house and a 
a living room, a kitchen, a dining area, a bathroom, a protected entrance platform at the rear. 
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THE ORIGINAL PART OF THE HOUSE 


Families who need only one bedroom can start with 
833 square feet of space, as shown in Figure 2. The 
master bedroom and bath are on one side of the 
house and the kitchen and living room are on the 
other. Traffic entering either the front or back door 
can go to any part of the house without going 


through any room. 


The Heater Room 


Space for a compact oil- or gas-burning furnace opens 
off the hall between the two sections of the house. 
The heater-room walls are of brick in order to reduce 
fire hazards. There are two flues in the chimney; one 
for the furnace and one for the kitchen stove. The 
latter permits the use of a wood-coal range, a gas 
range, or the installation of an exhaust fan if an 


electric range is used. 


‘The masonry walls of the heater room are left ex- 
posed in the hall and in the living room, both for 
the purpose of reducing costs and of providing an in- 
teresting texture contrast with adjacent walls. 


A feeling of openness is maintained by using built- 
ins that do not extend to the ceiling but which do 
define activity areas and also provide storage space 


so often lacking in small houses. 


Figure 2. Floor plan of first sec- 
tion of the house 
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The Living Room 


A front entrance hallway is obtained by placing a 
combination desk and bookshelves at right angles to 
the wall, as shown in Figure 3. The living room is 
: protected from drafts by the desk and the square of 
material attached to the back of the shelves. The 
4 open-end section of the shelves permits a view of the 
; living room and prevents the closed-in feeling that 
would result if a solid wall were used in place of the 


Shelves. The cost of this unit probably would be less 

than the cost of a wall and consequently space divi- 

sion and storage space are obtained economically. Figure 3. The front door, showing 
the combination desk and book- 

A recessed couch located between the end of the shelves to the richt 

heater room and another built-in is shown in Figure 

t. By extending the seat of the couch along the 


masonry wall and through the cabinet at the far end 
of the couch, a horizontal line is established. ‘This 
line unifies the area and counteracts the vertical lines 
that might be disturbing without it. 


‘The front of the storage drawer section under the 
seat is in line with the masonry wall, leaving com- 
fortable heel room for people on the couch, and also 


preventing a crowded feeling that would result if the 
drawers were the same depth as the couch seat. 


Space for a built-in radio phonograph or a television 
set is provided in the storage unit at the end of the 
couch, Records can be kept in the section below seat 
level and the playing mechanism in the space im- 
mediately above if television is not desired. If both 
are wanted, the radio-phonograph can be placed 
where the record storage is shown and the television 


installed at the higher level. 
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The open shelves above the end of the couch extend 
halfway back into the cabinet. The remaining space 
opens from the other side and records or other items 
may be stored in it. 


The vertical spindles extending from the top of the 
cabinet repeat the vertical line of the masonry wall 
but produce a feeling of lightness and openness that 
would be absent if a solid division were used. Had the 
storage cabinet been continued to the ceiling it would 
have seemed heavy and oppressive. 


The other side of this storage cabinet, the combina- 
tion desk and bookshelves, and the large living-room 


window are shown in Figure 5. 


The center section of the window is fixed, but large 
casement sections flank it for ventilation. The floor- 
length draperies are hung from a track fastened to 
the ceiling and screened by a valance board that ex- 
tends from one end of the living room to the other. 


The drapery track need not be as long as the valance 
board. If it extends from the right-hand corner of 
the room to a point directly above the front edge of 
the desk, approximately four feet of wall space will 
be available beyond each end of the window for the 
opened draperies to stack. The valance board should 
continue the full length of the room, however, so 
that it will follow the structural line of the house and 
not appear to be tacked on. 


This valance board also provides an opportunity for 
attractive illumination at the doorway. A three-foot 
section of fluorescent strip-lighting, located above the 
door, will be hidden by the board and will throw a 
sheet of light downward at the entrance. 


Figure 4. The recessed — built-in 
couch, with the storage cabinet at 
the end of it, as seen from the desk 


Figure 5. The living room as seen 
when entering it from the dining 
area 
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The Dining Area 


A light, cheerful place for meals is located between 
the living room and kitchen, Figure 6. As it is not 
separated from either by a wall, less space is required 
than would be needed for a separate dining room. 
A table for four and a couch for resting fit easily into 
this area. Many homemakers want a place in or near 
the kitchen where they can rest for a few moments 
during the day. Other members of a family also enjoy 
such an arrangement when waiting for meals or visit- 
ing with the homemaker in the kitchen. 


The Kitchen 


A sink and storage counter separate the dining area 
from the meal preparation space. This unit is wider 
than usual in order to provide recessed shelves on the 
dining-area side. ‘These may be left open or may be 
equipped with sliding doors. 


The faucets are hidden from view by a shield that is 
large enough for the storage of soap, scouring pow- 
ders, and other similar items. 


The space below the counter area at the head of the 
couch is boxed in on three sides and lined with metal 
to provide space for a garbage can. Garbage is emp- 
tied into the can through a hole cut in the counter 
top, and equipped with a metal-lined lid. ‘The can is 
removed through a door in the outside wall, emptied, 
hosed out, and returned to its place under the 
counter without being carried through the house. 


Tilting bins for dry staples, such as flour, sugar, 
packaged cereals, and similar items, are placed just 
above the counter to the right of the sink. The slop- 


ing front cabinets above these bins and along the 
entire wall are an adaptation of recently published 
research findings.’ 
*. The Cornell Kitchen: product design through research. Edited by 
Glenn H. Beyer and Frank Weise, 1952. Published by the New York 
State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, New York 

Figure 6. The dining area with 

the sink counter separating it from 

the work spaces of the kitchen 
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Sliding doors are used in all of the upper cabinets to 
eliminate the irritation often resulting from hinged 
doors. The section next to the ceiling is used for the 
storage of seldom-used articles. It extends out beyond 
those immediately below it to provide space for re- 
cessed strip lighting illuminating the work counter. 


The range, the dish-up counter, the front of the sink 
unit, and the storage closets to the left of the stove 
are shown in Figure 7. Strip lighting is recessed in the 
bottom of the top cabinets over the cooking center. 
Another light can be installed directly over the range 
if the stove is not equipped with one. 


‘Two shallow storage closets are located to the left of 
the range. These closets may be equipped with ad- 
justable shelves if the space is needed for reserve 
supplies. If canned and packaged foods are to be 
stored on the shelves, insulation board should be 
fastened to the back wall and ventilating grilles in- 
stalled near the top and bottom of each door. The 
inside of the heater room should be painted with 


Figure 7. The kitchen work areas 
with the dining area beyond 


aluminum paint to serve as reflective insulation. 
The large window in the dining area supplies light 
and ventilation for both the kitchen and the place 
where meals are eaten. 

The freezer and the refrigerator, Figure 8, are op 
posite the sink counter. The backing behind the 
freezer and refrigerator covers only the backs of these 
two pieces of equipment. An open space is left above 
the freezer to provide a pass-through for packages 
brought in the rear door. The shelf prevents damage 
to the top of the freezer, but is high enough to avoid 
interference when opening the chest lid, 


The enclosed space over the top of the refrigerator 
and over the pass-through area opens on the othe: 
side. Seldom-used household items can be stored in it. 
The work counter and upper cabinets end against a 
cleaning closet that opens into the rear hall. One end 
of the freezer is against a side wall of this closet. 
The door to a bedding closet, backed up against the 
clothes-hanging space of the master bedroom, is seen 
beyond the refrigerator. 


Figure 5. The equipment for r 
frigerated foods, convenient to the 
preparation counters in the kitchen 
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The Bathroom 


A long counter containing a recessed lavatory at one 
end, as shown in Figure 9, offers convenience not 
usually found in bathrooms. Storage cabinets are 
placed above the counter. A large storage closet 
opening into the bathroom is at the far end of the tub 
but does not show in this illustration. It is shown in 
the plan, Figure 2. When the house is expanded, this 
storage closet must be closed on the bathroom side 
and opened into the bedroom to provide clothes- 
hanging space. At that time, or perhaps originally, it 
may be desirable to enclose the space below the 
counter and install adjustable shelves or build in 
drawers. Toe space is needed at the bottom of such 
storage space. 

Adequate light over the lavatory is essential. Men 
particularly like the type of mirror shown, which has 
a circular light recessed around the outside edge. 


Figure 9. The bathroom as seen 
from near the window 
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The Master Bedroom 


A feeling of spaciousness and a large amount of us- 
able wall area are obtained by the installation of a 
high strip window in one wall, as shown in Figure 10. 
Full-size windows in the other wall permit sunshine 
to enter and prevent an undue feeling of enclosure. 
Long, low storage chests are shown on both sides of 
the bed. Their height is convenient for lamps and a 
radio and gives an open feeling that would be lack- 
ing if taller chests were used. A higher storage chest 
containing drawers and shelves is placed along the 
wall to the right, but does not show in this illustra- 


tion. 


Figure 10. The master bedroom 


as seen from the doorway 


Approximately 9 feet of clothes storage space is 
located opposite the bed wall. Sliding doors are used 
for this closet, leaving free floor space in front of the 
closet. Additional shelves above the hany-rod facili 
tate the storage of extra bedding and some out-of 


season articles. 
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Figure 11, Floor plan of the house 
with the first addition 


THE FIRST ADDITION 


A second bedroom and a utility room are included 
in the first addition of 288 square feet, shown in 
Figure 11. 


Only four changes are needed in the original struc- 
ture. ‘The hot-water tank is moved to the utility 
room; and a door is cut through the outside wall of 
the original water-heater closet, adjacent to the 
bathroom. ‘This door provides entrance into the bed- 
room. ‘The opening into the bathroom storage closet 
is closed, and a doorway into this closet is cut 
through the opposite wall so the closet is accessible 
from the bedroom. 


The original exterior siding may be removed from 
that part of the back wall common to both the first 
part of the house and the addition, or it may be 
covered with wallboard. If the siding can be removed 
without too much damage, it may be used on the end 
of the new part. 


No major roof alterations will be required, regardless 
of whether a gable or a flat roof is used. If a gable 
roof is used, it can be joined to the original roof with- 
out trouble. If a flat roof is used, part of the fascia 
board must be taken off so the new roof rafters can 
be placed. 
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The Utility Room 


This room is sufficiently large to serve as an office 
and as a laundry area. A desk may be placed next to 
the window with files and bookshelves against the 
wall behind, as shown in Figure 12. ‘The laundry 
equipment, if placed against the same wall, leaves 
space for a sorting and stacking counter to the right, 
and along the adjacent wall. Space under the counter 
may be used for baskets, collapsible racks, and an 
ironer. Shelves along the wall over the counter and 
laundry sink provide convenient storage for washing 
powders, bleaches, spot removers, and other items 
needed in the laundry, Figure 13. 


The center of the room is free and allows adequate 
space for ironing activities. The ironing board may 
be stored in the water-heater closet when it is not 
being used. 

A closet for outdoor wraps is located between the 
water-heater closet and the outside door. Ventilating 
grilles near the top and bottom of the door of this 
closet will facilitate the drying and airing of the 


wraps. 


Figure 12. The office end of the 
utility room 


The large window assures good ventilation of the 
room and should admit adequate daylight. Addition- 


al light may be obtained by using an outside door 
containing some glass. 


Figure 13. The laundry section of 
the utility room 
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The Second Bedroom 


The bedroom is large enough for cither a double bed, 
Figure 14, or for twin beds. Windows in adjoining 
walls permit cross ventilation and good light. 


Drawer and shelf chests along one wall, Figure 15, 
are of a height easily reached by children and allow 
each child to have a place for his own things. Slight- 
ly taller chests can be used for teen-agers or adults. 


The counter under the windows in the opposite wall 
may be used for studying, writing, or other activities 
depending upon the ages and interests of the occu- 


pants, 


‘The rod in the clothes closet should be installed so its 
height can be adjusted as the children grow. 


Figure 14. The plan of the second 
bedroom showing built-in and 
movable furniture 
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Figure 15. The same bedroom as 
shown in Figure 14 but with twin 
beds instead of a double bed 
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THE SECOND ADDITION 


If two more bedrooms are needed, another 12 feet 
can be added. The additional 304 square feet is suf- 
ficient for two bedrooms, each approximately 10 feet 
by 12 feet, two clothes closets over 5 feet long, and 
one large bedding and linen closet, Figure 16. 


Only three changes are needed in the rest of the 
house. The window at the head of the bed is removed 
and the opening closed, Figure 17. This window will 
be used in the side wall of one of the new bedrooms. 
The width of the bedroom next to the utility room 
will be reduced to obtain a connecting hall to the 
new bedrooms, A doorway will be cut in the outside 
wall at the end of this new hall. 


Figure 16. Floor plan of the house 
with the second addition 


The roof can be extended easily. If a gable roof was 
used for the first addition, at least some of the end 
wall above the ceiiing line should be removed to as- 
sure ventilation of the attic space. 

Again, the siding on the end can be salvaged for use 
on the new end wall or can be covered with wall- 
board. 


The decrease in size of the bedroom next to the 
utility room and the removal of one window make it 
more suitable for one person than for two. Storage 
space will remain approximately the same, but a 
single bed will be needed if sufficient free floor space 
is to be left, Figure 17. 
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The Third and Fourth Bedrooms 


The two new bedrooms are alike except in reverse. 
The high windows leave wall space for the bed and 
some storage chests, Figure 18. A double bed can be 
used in place of the twin beds. 


A counter under the window, similar to that 
shown in Figure 15, may be included in either or 
both of these new bedrooms if desired. Book space 
and additional storage shelves or drawers may be in- 
corporated below the counter. 

Approximately 6 feet of space is available for clothes 
storage chests along the wall opposite the bed. 


Figure 17. The bedroom shown in 
Figures 14 and 15 as altered to 
permit the second addition 


Vigure 15. One of the bedrooms in 
the second addition as seen from 
the doorway 
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Gable Roof 


The exterior of the original section with a gable roof 
is shown in Figure 19. The roof continues out over 
the front porch to give shelter to the outdoor living 
part and weather protection for the front entrance. 


The roof overhang above the living room window is 
wide enough to keep midsummer sun off the glass, 
but narrow enough to allow winter sun to enter the 


room. 
Vertical siding may be used for the side walls and 
up to the gable ends, where horizontal siding is rec- 
Figure 19. An over-the-driveway ommended. Horizontal siding can be used entirely if 
birds-eye view of the original sec desired. | 
tion of the house built with a gable | 
roof The first addition would join the original part as 
indicated in Figure 20, The complete house is shown 
EXTERIOR OF HOUSE on the cover of this publication. | 


As previously mentioned, this house may be built 
with a gable or a flat roof. 


Figure 20. The same view of the 
house as in Figure 19 but with the 
first addition finished 
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Figure 21. The expanded house 
Flat Roof built with a flat roof as seen from 
the other front corner 
When a flat roof is used, the completed house will 
appear as in Figure 21. A slatted covering over the 
open extension above the living-room window will 
shade the glass and prevent glare in the living room. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Lconomy of construction and maintenance were con- 
sidered from the beginning in the development of 
this design. ‘The possibilities of expanding the house 
without the necessity of making expensive alterations 
in the existing structure have been mentioned. 


A central location of the furnace is shown on the 
floor plans. ‘The system may be either a warm air or a 
hot water one. Furnaces now on the market are com- 
pact and do not require as much space as former 
models. If a warm air system is used, the delivery 
ducts can be run overhead and the cold air returns 
brought back under the floor. 


The floor may be wood or concrete slab. If of wood, 
crawl space is needed below the bottom of the joists, 
and provision for ventilation is essential. If a con- 
crete slab is used, rigid insulation is incorporated in 
the floor around the outside edge to prevent heat 
transfer through the foundation wall. 


Dry wall construction has been used for both the 
exterior and interior walls. Ease of application, sound- 
reduction characteristics, and the paint holding 
qualities are factors families like. Another advantage 
wall boards have over wet wall construction is the 
time-saving feature. Painting can be done immedi- 
ately with no time delay needed for the evaporation 
of moisture. 


PLOT PLAN 


A suggested location of this house, if it is used on a 
farm, is shown in Figure 22. 

A parking space for visitors’ cars will encourage 
guests to use the front door. Farm families often com- 
plain about company always coming in the back 
door. This habit usually is due to the inconvenience 
of the front door location and to the visitors’ desire 
to keep the driveway clear for farm traffic. The park- 
ing space enables guests to leave their cars out of the 
way of other traffic. Sidewalks from the parking 
space to both front and rear doors will reduce the 
amount of dirt tracked into the house. 


A sidewalk from the rear door to the farm buildings 
is also shown. The drying yard, where clothes may 
be aired and laundry hung on bright days, is easily 
accessible from the rear door and the sidewalk. 


A small kitchen garden is also conveniently located. 
Another, more extensive, garden can be located at a 
greater distance from the house. 


Figure 22. Plot plan showing 
house in relation to driveway and 
lawn areas 
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SUMMARY 


Families considering the construction of a house that 
they may want to expand later should study any de- 
sign carefully before starting to build. Six questions 
should be used as criteria in analyzing the plan. 


These are: 


® Will the original section meet our present needs 
for comfortable, satisfactory living? 


® Can additions be made without destroying the 
convenience of the first part? 


® Can these additions be made with a minimum of 
structural alteration of the first part? 


® Will the additions provide the space and con- 
venience needed? 


Will the house be attractive——both inside and 
outside—at all stages of development? 


® Will the final structure meet our needs and also 
be suitable for other families of the same size 
and means should we want to sell it? 


If the answer to most of these questions is “no”, it 
will be advisable to look further for other designs. 
But if the answer is “yes”, it is probable that young 
families will find home ownership less of a financial 
load by building an expansible house. The design 
shown in this publication is one possible solution. 


Complete working drawings for this design are avail- 
able for a nominal fee. Inquiries concerning them 
should be addressed to the Department of Housing 
and Design, N.Y. State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


No bill of materials or cost estimates are included. 
‘These are omitted because of variations in different 
parts of the State. Local materials dealers and local 
builders are the best sources of such information. 
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